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*¢ want to force the French to put down 
“their present chief.’ That’is to say, 
we, modest people! do not wish, God for- 
bid! to interfere in the internal affairs of 
France; we do. not wish to force a chief 
upon her; but, she having a chief whom 
we do not like, we will make war upoh 
her, until she put him away. ‘That is all! 
Our modesty will not let us go'an inch 


In order that you may clearly see what 
is the light, in which the French govern- 
ment view the matter, I shall subjoin to 
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a Oi the approaching War against France. 
mM al 

€ pur- The last war against France swelled the 
ing an annual taxes on account of thé National 
FE) Debt from 9 millions of pounds to 41 
SC B® willions of pounds; it caused, besides 
> SM, this, 600 millions of potnds to be 
ant, nised, during the war, in other taxes; it 
ik,” hos reduced us to sucha state, that, even | further. 

in peace, loans were become necessary, 

Wrubt BER besides taxes almost as heavy as in time of 
) COU: wir. Such, in short, in a pecuniary view, 
id my were the eflects of that war,.that the go- 







vernment found it expedient to resort to a 


warily 
(orn-Bill, in order to raise and keep up 


, a the price of the first necessary of life, that 
tative the Owners and Tillers of the soil might 
ISM be able to pay the taxes which that go- 
relwg, vernment wanted to pay the interest of the 
o cre MEE. Debt and to maintain the military esta- 
could blishments. 

Chese facts being undeniable, have we 


not reason to dread the consequences of 
another war aguinst France? Ought we 
to run head-long into such a war? i have, 
in my four last Numbers, strenuously !a- 
boured to prevent’ this calamity; but, I 
now really begin to fear, that the wishes 
of the enemies of peace and freedom may 


Con 
ufler- 
or of 
5 the 
1 by 


pot finally prevail. The Income or Propert 
> the Tar is again to be brought forward, and, 
ay i! the newsepapers be correct, on the same 
ati principle as before. The Alien Act is 


“fe again to be if we are to tely 
cucé B® pon the same sources of information. 
e 10 In short, if the accounts of proceedings in 
from Parliament be true, we shall very soon be 
see thrown back to the state of 1813 as to 
ae expence, and to 1793 as to principle of 
action, 

bave In my late Numbers I have, I think, 
its very clearly shown, that, if we now make 
the War upon Franee, it will be out of the 
the Mae POWer of any human being to dispute the 
voce WEE CCS that the war, on our part, is a war 
a of aggression, and of sion, too, of 
7 the most odious and intolérable kind, se2- 
op mg that even its openly professed object 
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this address the Official Documents puh- 
lished in France, relative to it. In there 
you will find the answer, which France 
gives to all her enemies. Tiere you wilt 
find a clear description of the grounds, on 
which she rests. The first document con- 
tains an answer to the charges against her 
and her chief; the second contaizis the 
reasons for her preparing for her defence. 
To these documents I have prefixed the 
memorable Declaration of the Allies, 
dated at Vienna on the 13th of March. 
This was the first stone hurled at the 
French nation. A careful perusal, and 
an occasional reference, to these su. 
ments, will keep fresh in the memory of 


war, if war should: now take place. 

The Borough-faction, who are now 
crying out for war through the cofumns of 
our vile news-papers, tel us, that we can~- 
not live in safety, while Napoleon is at the 
head of the government of France, This 
has, under all changes, been their ery for 
the last 22 years, We could not live at 
peace with the National Assembly. We 
could have no peace and safety with the 
Convention. We could not have peace 
and safety with the Consuls. We could 
have no peace and safety with the Em- 
lperor before; no, nor cam we have it 
with him pow. The BOURBONS: these 
are the people, pron ol ‘or alone red 
Boro sce thin can enjoy 
will e must, therefore, depose Napo- 
leon: yes, as we deposed Mr. Mapison ! 





must be fo force a govermm r@ | The peace of Europe and the world ; and, 
upon France, It ‘a aaid NS won especially our own ya require, we are 
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told, this deposition. But, just so we were 
told in the case of Mr. Madison. “ No 
«‘ neace ! No peace: No peace with James 
“ Mapison!” was the cry of this faction. 
Down with him! Send Duke Wellington! 
Kill! kill! kill! Keep killing ; keep bom- 
barding ; keep burning ; keep on till James 
Madison be deposed; ’till that “ rebel 
and ¢raitor;” till that ‘* mischievous ex- 
“ ample of the success of democratic re- 
“ bellion be destroyed.” They said our 
work was but half done, ’till this was ac- 
complished; and, they have become al- 
most mad since their scheme was defeated. 

Well, then, Englishmen, can you be- 
licve, that these same men ; that this same 
wicked faction, wish te put down Napo- 
leon for the love of freedom ? Was it for 
the love of freedom that they wished to 
depose Mr. Madison? Can you believe, 
that it is from the fear of our safety being 
put in danger by Napoleon? Was it 
from the fear of our safety being endan- 
gered by Mr. Madison that they wished 
to depose him? Do you think, that they 
were afraid, that Mr. Madison would 
over-run Europe with his armies? Alas! 
do you not see what is their real fear? 
Do you not see, that it is liberty ; that it 
is free government ; that it is the rights 
of mankind, which they wish to see de- 
posed? Some patriot said : “ where liberty 
is, there is my country.”’ If this faction 
were to speak out honestly, they would 
say : “ where liberty is, there is our Hell.” 


DeEcLARATION OF THE ALLIES. 


The Powers who have signed the Treaty 
of Paris, assembled at the Congress at Vi- 
enna, being informed of the escape of Na- 
votgon Bonaparte, and of his entrance 
into France with an armed force, owe it 
to their own dignity and the interest of 
social order, to make a solemn declara- 
tion of the sentiments which this event 
has excited inthem. By thus breaking 
the convention which bas established him 
in the island of Elba, Bonaparte destroys 
the only legal title on which his existence 
depended—by appeariitg again in France 
with projects of confusion and disorder, 
he has deprived himself of the protection 
of the law, and has manifested to the uni- 
verse, that there can be neither peace nor 
truce with him. The Powers consequently 
declare, Napoleon Bonaparte has 

‘S Without the pale of civil 
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and social relations; and that as ap —_ 


my and disturber of the tranquillity of y. ¥ 


world he has rendered himself Jiab\c ,, 
public vengeance. They declare at ¢\, 
same time, that firmly resolved to mais. 
tain entire the Treaty of Paris of 4 
30th May, 1814, and the dispositions say. 
tioned by that Treaty, and those whic) 
they have resolved on, or shall hereafioy 
resolve on, to complete and to consoliday 
it, they will employ all their means, auj 
will unite all their efforts ; that the gene. 
ral peace, the object of the wishes of Fy. 
rope, and the constant purpose of their 
labours, may not again be troubled; and 
to guarantee against every attempt which 
shall threaten to replunge the world into 
the disorders and miseries of revolutions, 
And although entirely persuaded that all 
France, rallying round its legitimate Sove. 
reign, will immediately annihilate this last 
attempt of a criminal and impotent deli. 
um ; all the Sovereigns of Europe aui- 
mated by the same sentiments, and guided 
by the same principles, declare that if, cou 
trary toall calculations, there should re- 
sult from this event any real danger, they 
will be ready to give to the King of France, 
and to the French nation, or to any other 
Government that shall be attacked, os 
soon as they shall be called upon, all the 
assistance requisite to restore public trav- 
quillity, and to make a common caus 
against. all those who should undertake 
to compromise it. The present Declar- 
tion inserted in the Register of the Cov 
gress assembled at Vienna, on the 13th 
March, 1815, shall be made public. Dov 
and attested by the Plenipotentiaries of th¢ 
Iligh Powers who signed the Treaty ¢ 
Pays, Vienna, 13th March, 1815. 


Austria—Prince Metternich, Baron His 


senberg. 

France.—Prince Talleyrand, the Duke 
Dalberg, Latour du Pin, Count Ales’ 
and Noailles. 

Great Britain.—HWellington, Clancat'y; 
Cathcart, Stewart. 

Portugal.—CountPamella § aldanhaLobs. 

Prussia—Prince HHardenberg, Bar 
Humboldt. 

Russia—Count Rasumomsky, “4 
Staeckelberg, Count Nesselrode: 

Spain.—P. . Gomez Labrador. 

Sweden.— Lafmenhelm. 
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cpORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF PRESIDENTS 


main. 
OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE, APRIL 2, 
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In consequence of the remit which has 
eu made to it, the Committee, composed 
‘Presidents of Sections of the Council of 
tate, has examined the Declaration of the 
jth of March, the report of the Minister 
f General Police, and the documents 
hereto subjoined. ‘The Declaration is in 
form so unusual, conceived in terms so 











me range, expresses ideas so anti-social, that 
opr i Committee was ready to consider it as 

Into ne of those forgeries by which despicable 
itions ; 


ren seek to mislead the people, and pro- 
uce a change in public opinion. But the 
ification of legal minutes drawn up at 
letz and of the examinations of couriers, 
s leftno ground for doubt that the trans- 
ission of this declaration was made by 
e Members of the French Legation at 
enna, and it must, therefore, be regard- 
lasadoptedand signed by them. It was 
this first point of view that the Com- 
ittee thought it their duty to examine, 
the firstinstance, this production, which 
without precedent in the annals of dip- 
acy, aad in which Frenchmen, men 
vested with a public character the most 
spectable, begin by a sort of placing 
ithout the law, or, to speak more pre- 
‘ely, by an incitementto the assassination 
the Emperor Napoleon. We say with 
¢ Minister of Police that this Declara- 
i 15 the work of the French Plenipoten- 
Nes; hecause those of Austria, Russia, 
Tussia, and England, could not have 
sued a deed which the Sovereigns and the 
Hons to which they belong will hasten 
disavow. For in the first place these 
‘uupotentiaries, most of whom co-opera- 
in the treaty of Paris, know that Na- 
‘on was there recognised as retaining 
litle of Emperor, and as Sovereign of 
isle of Elba: they would have desig- 
ted him by these titles, nor would have 
parted, either in substance or form, from 
respectful notice which they impose. 
“y would have felt that, according to 
law of nations, the Prince least power- 
from the extent or population of his 
‘es, enjoys, in regard to his political 
" Clvil character, the rights belonging 
“very Sovereign Prince equally with the 
st powerful Monarch ; and eon, 
*suized under the title of Emperors, 
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and as a Sovereign Prince by all the Powers, 
was no more than any one triable by the 
| Congress of Vienna. An oblivion of those 
| principles, which it is impossible to ascribe 
| to Pienipotentiaries who weigh the rights 
| of nations with deliberation and prudence, 
| has in it nothing astonishing when it is dis- 
| played by some French ministers, whose 
consciences reproach them with more than 
one act of treason, in whom fear has pro- 
duced rage, and whom remorse deprives 
of reason. Such persons might have risk- 
ed the fabrication, the publication of a 
document like the pretended declaration 
of the 13th of March, in the hope of stop- 
ping the progress of Napoleon, and miss 
leading the French people as to the true 
principles of foreign powers. But such 
men are not qualified, like the latter, to 
judge of the merit of a nation which they 
have misconceived, betrayed, delivered up 
tothe arms of foreigners. That nation, 
brave and generous, revolts against every 
thing bearing the character of baseness and 
oppression ; its affections become enthu- 
siastic when their object is threatened or 
attacked by a great injustice; and the as- 
sassination to which the declaration of the 
13th of March incites, will find an arm for 
its execution neither among the 25 mil- 
lions of Frenchmen, the majority of whom 
followed, guarded, protected Napoleon 
from the Mediterranean to the capital, nor 
among the 18 millions of Italians, the 6 
millions of Belgians and Rhenish, nor the 
numerous nations of Germany, who, at 
this solemn crisis, have not pronounced 
his name but with respectful recollections ; 
nov amidst the indignant English nation, 
whose honourable sentiments disavow the 
language which has been audaciously 
put into the mouths of Sovereigns. The 
nations of Europe are enlightened ; they 
judge the rights of the Allied Princes, and 
those of the Bourbons. They know that 
the convention of Fotitainbleau was 4 
treaty among Sovereigns; its violation, 
the entrance of Napoleon on the French 
territory, like every infraction of a dipta- 
matic act, like every hostile invasion, could 
only lead to an ordinary war, the result 
of which can only be, in respect of persons, 
that of being conqueror or conquered, free, 
or a prisoner of war; in respect of pos- 
sessions, that of being either preserved or 
lost, increased or diminished; and~that 
every thought, every threat, -attem 
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another, is a thing unheard of in the his- 
tory of nations and the cabinets of Eu- 
rope. Iu the violence, the rage, the ob- 
livion of principles which characterise the 
Declaration of the 13th of March, we re- 
cognise the envoys of the same Prince, the 
organs of the same Councils, which, by 
the Ordivance of the 9th of March, also 
placed Napoleon without the law, also in- 
vited against him the poniards of assassins, 
and promised a reward to the bringer of 
his head. What, however, did Napoleon 
do? He did honour by his confidence to 
the men of all nations, insulted by the in- 
famous mission to which it was wished to 
invite them ; he shewed himself modcrate, 
~ generous, the protector even of those who 
had devoted him to death. When he spoke 
to General Excelmans, marching towards 
the column which closely followed Louis 
Stanislas Xavier; to Count D'Erlon, 
who had to receive him at Lille; toGeneral 
Clausel, who went to Bordeaux, where 
was the Duchess D’Angoulemc; to Gene- 
ral Grouchy, dispatched to put a period 
to the civil dissensions excited by the Duke 
D’ Angouleme-—every where, in short, or- 
ders were given by the Emperor that per- 
sons should be protected and sheltered 
from every attack, every danger, cvery 
violence, while on the Irench territory, 
and when they quitted it. Nations and 
posterity will judge on which side, at this 
great conjuncture, has been respect for 
the rights of the people and of sovereigns, 
for the Iaws of war, the principles of civi- 
lization, tlre maxims of laws, civil and reli- 
gious. They will decide between Napo- 
Yeon and the House of Bourben. 

If, after having examined the pretended 
Declaration of the Congress under this 
first view, it is discussed in its relations to 
dip'omatic conventions, and to the treaty 
of Fontainbleau of the 11th of April, 1814, 
ratified by the French government, it will 
be found that its violation is only imputa- 
ble to the very persons who reproach Na. 
poleon therewith. The treaty of Fontain-. 
bleau has been violated by the Allied 
Powers, and the House of Bourbon, in 
what regards the Emperor Napoleon and 
his family, in what regards the interests 
and the rights of the French nation. 


First—The Empress Maria-Louisa and her son 
Ought to have obtained passports, and av escort 
to repair to the Emperor; and far from execut- 
ipg this pfomise, they separated violently the 
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(< o his! 

So ack | 
wie front the husband, the sen from the fy), Myce! | 
and that during distressing circumstances, y), aa vain 
the firmest soul has need of looking fur consol; acre’ 
tion and support to the busom of its family, a pad ble 
domestic affeetioys. ‘ Sixt 

Sccondly—The safety of Napoleon, of his i: proves 
perial family, and of their attendants, was gt Pimper 
rantecd (idth article of treaty), by all ¢ }ia 
Powers ; and bands of assassins have beey ot of the 
ganised in France ander the eyes of the fren Vrance 
Government, and even by its orders, as yi oo 
soon be proved by the solema process again cout 
the Sieur Demontbreuil, for the purpose of at Henny 
tacking the Emperor and his brothers and thy Sten 
wives: in default of the suceess which was ¢ have re 
pected from this first braneh of the plot, a cop _"s 
motion had been planned at Orgon, on pestabnis 
Emperor's road, to attempt an attack on } the Fre 
life by the hands of some brigands : they sent fulfil th 
governor to Corsica an assassin of George's, th have be 
Sieur Brulart, raised purposely to the ravk want uf 
Marshal-de-Camp, known in Britany, io Avjo found is 
in Normandy, in La Vendee, im all Englavd,! eis, ang 
the blued whieh he had shed, that he might pre honowra 
pare and make sure the crime ; and in fact ses which w 
ral isolated assassins attempted, in the Ise Fight 
Elba, to gain by the murder of Napoleon | that the 
guilty and disgraceful salary which was prow Napoles 
to them, of deve 

Thirdly —The Duchies of Parma and P oe 
centia were given in full property to Ma sland 0 
Louisa for herself, her son, and her descencails perty ¢ 
audafter long refusals to put her in possesie ‘ rn 
they gave the finish to their injastice by au « ones at 
solute spoliation, under the delusive prelet been tah 

a change withont valnation, without proporl And 
withont sovereignty, withont consent: an/ provide 
cuments existing in the Foreign-office, wh An atte 
have been submitted to ns, prove that it was on™ berty a 
solicitations, at the instance, and by the ivtris® to the 3 
of the Prince of Benevent, that Maria Luv family, 
and her son have been plundered. either ¢ 

Fourthly —There should have beeu gives °°! Was in 
Prince Eugene, adopted son of the Emp re All 
who has done honour to France, which Cent w 
him birth, and who bas conquered the affect the hor 
of Ftaly, which adupted him, @ suitable viola 
lishment out of France, and he las obtained of wh 

. lreneh 
thing. 

of self an 

Fifthly—The Emperor had (att. % thebiel 
treaty) stipulated in favour of the beroe person: 

army, for the preservation of their end eli ; 
on the Monte \apoleone: he had reserved 0” eur, @ 
extraordinary domains, and on the tuads of . | pei, 


civil list, means of recompensing hi * 








of paying the soldiers who attached he 
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ry phis destiny: all was caiied away and kept 
nT back by the Ministers of the Bourbons. An 
brent tet the French Military, M. Bresson, aveut 


the fathy: d 

ces, yl vain to Vienna, to claim for them the most 
» Wie oliceass F . 
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bad blood. 
Sixily- The preservation of the goods, 
nie and immoveable, of the tamily of the 


family, ay 


, of his in pioves 

» Was gr ‘nyeror, is stipulated by the same treaty (ait. 
¥Y all tig ‘>: and they have been plundered of one and 
> been og of the other; that 1s te say, by main force in 


Yrunce, by commissioned brigands; in Ltaly, by 
ve violence of the military chiefs ; in the two 


the Frene 


rs, 38 wil , . 

PSS asain couw'res, by sequestrations, and by seizures so- 
6 

pose of at jemuly decreed 

band the Scventhly--The Emperor Napoleon was to 

li was ¢ have receiveu 2,000,000, aud bis family 2,500,000 

ot, acor fans por annum, according to the arrangement 


ctavished in the 6th article of the treaty: and 
the Freach Government has coustantly refased to 
fillil thiv engagement, and Napoleen would soon 
hove been veduced to dismiss his faithful gaard for 
vant ct meansto seeure thei pay, if he had not 


, On t 
ck on} 
ey senta 
Di ge’s, thy 


> ravk 
in Anjos fund in the grateful recollections of the bank- 
iglavd, b es, and merchants of Genoa and of Italy, the 


honourable resource of a Joan of 12 millions 


vight pire 

fact set which was offered to him. 

e Ide Fighthly—In short, it was not without a reason 
oleon th that they wished by all means to separate from 


Napoleon those companions of his glury, models 
of devoteduess and constancy, the unshaken 
guarantees of his safety and of his life. The 
sland of Elha was secured to him in full pro- 
perly (art. 3, of the treaty) and the resolution 
to spoil him of it, which was desired by the 
Rourbons, and solicited by their agents, had 


prow 


and Pi 
» Mari 
encanls 
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y an a 

eteat ¢ been taken at the Congress. 

ve And if Providence had not in its justice 
and @ 


provided for him, Europe would have seen 


» wh ‘a attack made on the person on the li- 


sO" Bee «ty of Napoleon, banished for the future 
bing tothe mercy of his enemies, far from his 
Lue ‘omily, aud separated from his servants, 

fither to Saint Lucia, or St. Helena, which 
aot ¥as intended for his prisou. .And when 
mprHe Cie Allied Powers, yielding to the impru- 
h cent wishes, to the crac! importunities of 


fect the house of Bourbon, had condescended 

|“ violate the solemn contraet, on the faith 
ved of which Napoleon had released the 

French nation from its oaths: when him- 
of f ‘elf and the members of his family saw 
of tlemselves threatened, attacked in their 
Persons, in their property, in their affec- 
‘tons, in the rights stipulated in their fa- 
‘our, a8 Princes, even in those rights se- 
cured by the laws to simple citizens, what 
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could Napoleon do? Ought he, after 
having endured so many affronts, sup- 
ported so many injuries, to have consented 
to the complete violation of the engage- 
ments made with him, and resigning him- 
self personally to the lot which was pre- 
pared for him, abandon once.more his wife, 


their frightful destiny? Such a resolution 
appears above human strength; and yet 
Napoleou would have taken it, if peace 
and the happiness of France had been the 
price of this new sacrifice. He would have 
devoted himself again for the French peo- 
ple, of whom, as he wishes te declare to 
Kurope. he makes it his glory to hold 
every thing, to whom he wishes to aseribe 
every thing, to whom alone he wishes to 
answer forall his actions, and to devote 
his life. It was for France alone, and to 
avert from it the misfortune of. civil war, 
that he abdicated the crown in 1814. He 
restored io the French people the rights 
which he held of them: he left it free to 
choose for itself a new monarch, and to 
establish its liberty and its happiness ow 
institutions which might protect both. He 


| hoped for the nation the preservation of 


all which he had acquired by 25 years of 
/combats and of glory, the exercise of its 
sovereignty in ‘the choice of a dynasty, 
and in the stipulation of the conditions on 
which it would be called upon to reigr. 
He expected from the new government 
respect for the glory of the armies, the 
rights of the brave, the guarantee of all 
the new interests, of those interests which 
had ariseivand been maintained for a quar- 
ter of a century, resulting from all the 
laws political and civil, observed, revered 
during this period, because they were iden- 
tified with the manners, the habits, the 
wants of the nation. Far from that, ail 
idea of the sovereignty of the people was 
discarded. The principle on which all 
legislation, political and civil, since the 
Revolution, had ‘rested, was equally dis- 
carded. - France has been treated by the 
Bourbons like a revolted country, re-con- 
quered by the arms of its ancient masters, 
and subjected anew to a feudal dominion. 
Louis Stanislas Xavier did net recognise 
the treaty, which alone made the Throne of 
France vacant, and the abdication which 
alone permitted him to ascend it. He pre- 
tended to have reigned 19 years, thus in- 





| sulting both the governments which had 
been established in this period, and the 


his son, his family, his faithful servants to” 
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people who had consecrated them by its 
suffrages, and the army which had de- 
fended them, and even the Sovereigns who 
had recognized them in their numerous 
treaties. A charter digested by the Se- 
nate, all imperfect as it was, was thrown 
into oblivion. There was imposed on 


France a pretended constitutional law, as | 
easy to elude as to revoke, and in the form 


of simple royal decrees, without consult- 
ing the nation, without hearing cven those 
bodies, become illegal—phantoms of the 
national representation. And as the Bour- 
bons passed ordinances without right, and 
promised without guarantee, they eluded 
without good faith, and executed without 
fidelity. ‘The violation of the pretended 
Charter was restrained only by the timi- 
dity of their government ; the extent of the 
abuses of power was only confined by its 
weakness. The dislocation of the army, 
ihe dispersion of its officers, the exile of 
many of them, the degradation of the sol- 
diers, the suppression of their endow- 
ments, their deprivation of pay and half- 
pay, the reduction of the salaries of le- 
gionariesy.their being stripped of their ho- 
nours, the pre-eminence of the decorations 
of the feudal monarchy, the contempt of 
citizens, designated anew by the Third 
Estate, the prepared and already com- 
menced spoliation of the purchasers of na- 
tional praperty, the actual depreciation of 
that which they were obliged to sell, the 
return of feudality in its titles, its privi- 


leges, its lucrative rights, the re-establish. | 


ment of ultramontane principles, the abo- 
lition of the liberties of the Gallican 
church, the annihilation of the Concordat, 
the restoration of tithes, the intolerance 
arising from an exclusive religion, the do- 
mination of a handful of nobles over a peo- 
ple accustomed to equality,—such was 
what the Bourbous cither did or wished to 
co for France. It wos under such eir- 
cumstances that the Limperor Napoleon 
quitted the isle of Elba; such were the 
motives of the determination which he 
took, and not the consideration of his per- 
sonal interests, so weak with him, com- 
pared with the interests of the nation to 
which he has consecrated his existence. 
He did not bring war into the bosom of 
France; on the contrary, he extinguished 
the war which the proprietors of national 
‘preperty, forming four-fifths of French 
landholders, would have been compelled 
to make on their spoilers ; the war which 
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the citizens, oppressed, degraded, hy). 
liated by nobles, would have been Compe 
led to declare against their oppressors - the 
war which Protestants, Jews, men of ;;. 
rious religions, would have been compeljc, 
to sustain against their persecutors, jj, 
| came to deliver France, and was receire4 
as adeliverer. He arrived almost a! ne: 
he traversed 220 leagues without oppog, 
tion, without combats, and resumed yi). 
out resistance, amidst the capital and tip 
acclamations of an immense majority of 
the citizens, the throne deserted by th 
Bourbons, who, in the army, in theiy 
household, among the national guard, 
were unable to arm an individual to at. 
tempt to maintain them there. And yet, 
replaced at the head of the nation, which 
had already chosen him thrice, which has 





reception it gave him in his rapid and ti. 
umphaut march and arrival,—of that nm. 
tion by which and for the interest of which 
he means to reign, what is the wish of Na. 
poleon? That which the French people 
wish—the independence of France, inter- 
nal peace, peace with all nations, the exe 
cution of the treaty of Paris of the 30th 
of May, 1814. What is there then chang. 
ed in the state of Europe and in the hope 
of repose it had promised itself? What 
voice is raised to demand that succour 
which, according to the declaration, shot! 
| be ouly given when claimed? There ba: 
been notiting changed,—should the Allie! 
Poweys return, as we are bound fo expect 
they will, to just and, moderate sentiments, 
if they admit that the existence of Franco 
iu a respectable and independent situation, 
as far removod from conquering as from 
being conquered, from dominating as from 
being enslaved, is necessary to the balance 
of great kingdoms, and to the security of 
small states. ‘There has been nothing 
changed,—if respecting the rights of 4 
great nation which wishes to respect the 
rights of all others, which, proud and ge- 
ncrous, has been lowered, but never de- 
hased, it be left to resume a monarch, and 
to give itself 2 constitution and laws sul 

to its mauners, its interests, its habits, 2 

its new wants. There is nothing changed, 
—if not attempting to compel France a 
resume a dynasty which it no longer 
wishes, feudal chains which it has broke”; 
and to submit to seignorial and eccles!** 
tical claims from which it has been | 
berated, it is not wished to impose "P" 
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it laws, to intermeddle with its internal 
afairs, to assign ita form of government, 











_ * to give it masters in conformity to the in- 
ompe! od terests or the passions of its neighbours. 
ors. jjamme There is nothing changed,—if while 
receine4 France is occupicd in preparing the new 
st alone: social compact which shall guarantee the 
t oppos, liberty of its citizens, the triumph of the 
ed Wit). liberal ideas Which prevail in Kurope, and 
| and tip cn no longer be stifled, it be not forced 
jority of to withdraw itself, in order to combat, 
dL by th from those pacific meditations and means 
in ‘theis 0! internal prosperity to which the people 
guards, and their head wish to devote themselves 
1 to at. in happy accordance. ‘There has been 
Lud yet, nothing changed,—if, when the French 
1, Which uation asks only to remain at peace with 
bich has all Europe, an unjust coalition do not 
by the Me. Compel it, as it did in 1792, to defend its 
and tri. will and its rights, its independence, and 
hat na. the sovereign of its choice. 
f which (Signed) ** The Minister of State, Pre- 
of Na. sident of the Section of the 
people Finances, 
inter “ The Count Drrreruon. 
ne ele. *'Phe Minister of State, President of 
e 30th the Section of the Interior, 
chang. “The Count Recnaun de St. Jean 
 hepe D’ ANGELY. 
What * The President of the Section of Le- 
ccour gislation, 
horld j “ The Count Bovunay. 
hes * The President of the Section of War, 
Aled * The Count AnpRLossy. 
xpect _ (Certified conform.) 
ents, * The Minister Secretary of State, 
rance ** The Duke de Bassano.” 
tion 
“w. . REPORT TO THE EMPEROR. 
from Sire—If prudence makes it my duty 
ance Not to present indiscreetly to your Ma- 
y of \*sty a phantom of chimerical dangers, it 
hing 's for me an obligation not less sacred, not 
fa fe ‘Suffer that vigilance to be lulled into a 
the receitful security which is prescribed to 
gee me by the care for the preservation of 
de. peace, that great interest of France, that 
and primary object of the wishes of your Ma- 
ted jesty. To see danger where none exists, 
nd ' sometimes to provoke it, and to cause it 
ed, ‘Ospring up from another side; to shut 
to our eyes against the indications which 
et hiay be the forerunners of it, would be an 
My act of inexcusable infatuation. I ought 
‘ hot to dissemble, Sire, that though no po- 
i- ‘itive information confirms, up to this day, 
a on the part of foreign Powers, a resolu- 





tion formally adopted, which should lead 
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us to presume upon a speedy war; yet 
appearances suflici¢ntly authorise a just 
inquietude—alarming symptoms are ma- 
nifested on all sides at once. In vain do 
you oppose the composure of reason to 
the tumult of the passions. ‘The voice of 
your Majesty has not yet been able to 
make itself heard—an incomprehensible 
system threatens toprevail with the powers, 
that of preparing for combat without ad- 
mitting any preliminary explanation with 
the nation which they seem determined to 
fight. By whatever pretext they pretend 
to justify so unheard of a proceeding, the 
conduct of your Majesty is its best refuta- 
tion. ‘The facts speak for themselves ; 
they are simple, precise, incontestable ; 
and from the mere statement which I am 
about to give of these facts, the Councils 
of all the Sovereigns of Europe, the go- 
vernments and the uations, may alike pro- 
nounce judgment in this important cause. 
Some days since, Sire, I found it neces- 
sary to call your attention to the prepara 
tions of the different foreign governments ; 
but the germs of disturbance which for a 
moment sprang upon some points of our 
southern provinces, rendered our situation 
complicated. Perhaps that very natural 
feeling which causes us to wish above 
all things for the repression of every prin- 
ciple of internal dissension, would have 
prevented me, in spite of myself, from con- 
sidering in so serious a light the menacing 
dispositions which are manifested abroad. 
The rapid dispersion of the enemies of 
our domestic tranquillity relieves me from 
all delicacy of that kind. ‘The French 
nation has a right to hear the truth from 
its Government; and never could its Go- 
vernment have, as now, so strong a wish, 
orso powerful an interest, to tell it the 
whole truth. You resumed your crown, 
Sire, on the Ist of March. There are 
events so far beyond the calculations of 
human reason, that they escape the fore- 
sigha of Kings and the sagacity of their 
Ministers. On the first report of your 
arrival on the shores of Provence, the 
Monarchs assembled at Vienna still con- 
sidered your Majesty as no more than the 
sovereign of the Isle of Elba, when you 
already reigned again over the French 
empire. It was only in the palace of the 
Thuilleries that your Majesty learned the 
existence of their Declaration. The per- 
sons who signed that unaccountable doeu- 





ment already understood of themselves 
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that your Maj-+'y had no occasion to make 
any r-pytoi'. Meanwhile all the pro- 
clamations, all the expressions of your 
Majesty, loudly attested the sincerity of 
your wishes forthe maintenance of peace. 
{t was my duty to inform the French po- 
litical agents, employed abroad by the 
Royal Government, that their functions 
had expired, and to apprise them that your 
Majesty intended to accredit new Lega- 
tions immediately. In your desire to 
leave no doubt respecting your real sen- 
timents, your Majesty ordered me to en- 
join those agents to be the interpreters of 
them to the different Cabinets. I obeyed 
that order by writing on the 30th of 
March to the Ambassadors, Ministers, 
and ether agents, the subjoined letter. 
Not content with this first step, your Ma- 
jesty determined, under these extraordi- 
nary circumstances to give to the manifes- 
tation of your pacific dispositions a cha- 
racter still more authentic and solemn: 
you thought that you could not stamp 
more eclat upon the eapression of them, 
than by stating them yourself in a letter 
to the foreign Sovereigns. You directed 
me at the same time, to make a similar 
declaration to their Ministers. These 
two letters, copies of which Lannex, dis- 
patched on the Sth inst. are a monument 
which must for ever attest the honour and 
integrity of the intentions cf your Imperial 
Majesty. While the moments of your 
Majesty were thus occupied, and as it 
were absorbed by one single thought, what 
was the conduct of the different Powers? 
In all ages nations have taken a pleasure 
in promoting the mutual communications 
between their governments ; and cabinets 
themselves have madea point of facilitating 
these communications. In time of peace the 
object of these rclationsis to prolong its du- 
ration; in war they tend to the restoration 
of peace ; in both circumstances they are 
a benefit to humanity. It was reserved 
for the present epoch to behold an asdébia- 
tion of Monarchs, forbidding simu!tane- 
ously all connection with a great siate, 

and closing the avenue to its amicable as- 

surances. The couriers dispatched from 
Paris on the 30th of March, for the dif- 

ferent courts, have not been able to reach 

the places of their destination. Once could 

proceed no farther than Strasburg, and 

the Austrian General who commands at 

Kehl refused to allow him a passage even 

upon condition of his consenting to be ace 
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‘companied by an escort. Another so): 
off for Italy was obliged to return fro», 
Turin without accomplishing the objec 
of his mission. A third, destined for Bor. 
lin and the North, was apprehended ,: 
Mentz and ill-treated by the Prussiag 
Commandant. His dispatches were seized 
by the Austrian General who command; 
in chief in that place, I have already 
learned, that among the couriers dispatched 
on the 5th instant, those destined for Ger. 
many and Italy were unable to pass the 
frontiers. I have no account of those 
who were sent off for the North and fo; 
England. When an almost impenetrable 
barrier is thus set up between the Frenc) 
Ministry arid its agents abroad, between 
the Cabinet of your Majesty and those of 
other Sovereigns, your Minister, Sire, has 
no other meaus than the public acts of 
Foreign Governments of judging of thei: 
intentions. 

EneLanp.—The Constitution of Eng- 
land imposes on the Monarch fixed obii. 
gations towards the nation which he go- 
verns. Asit isnot in his power to act wit- 
out its concurrence, he is obliged to cow- 
municate to it, ifnot his formal, at least 
his probable resolutions, The message 
transmitted to Parliament on the Sih inst. 
by the Prince Regent, is not calculated to 
excite any very extensive confidence in 
the friends of peace. I have the honour 
to submit this piece to your Majesty.—A 
first remark must painfally affect thos: 
who are acquainted with the rights of no- 
tions, and are anxious to see them respec'- 
ed by kings. The only motive alleged by 
the Prince Regent to justify the measures 
which he announces the intention of adopt- 
ing is, that events have occurred in France 
contrary to the engagements contracted 
by the Allied Powers with one another; 
and this Sovereign of a free nation seems 
not even to pay the least attention to the 
wishes of the great nation among whor 
these events have taken place. It sect" 
that in 1815, England and her Princes 
have no recollection of 1688! It seems 
that the Allied Powers, because they ob- 
tained a momentary advantage over the 
I’rench people, have presumed, in regi! 





to an internal act which most nearly © 
cerns its whole existence, to stipulate for 
it, and without it, in contempt of the 
most sacred of its rights! ‘The Prince Re- 
gent declares, that he is giving orders for 





the increase of the British forces both by 
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land and sea. Thus the French nation, 
of which he takes so little account, must 
be upon its guard on all sides: it has to 
fear a continental aggression, and at the 
same time must watch the whole extent of 
ts coasts against the possibility of a de- 
scent. It is, says the Prince Regent, to 
render the security of Europe permanent, 
that he claims the support of the English 
vation. And how can he have occasion 
for this support when that security is not 
threatened? =For the rest, the relations 
vetween the two countries have not suf- 
fered any alteration worthy of notice. 
On some points, particular facts prove 
that the English are solicitous to maintain 
tle relations established by the peace. On 
others, different circumstances would lead 
toa contrary belief. Letters from Roche- 
fort of the 7th inst mention some incidents 
which would be of an unfavourable omen 
if they were to be confirmed, and if not 
explained in a satisfactory manner: but 
our present accounts exhibit no character 
Which would lead us to attach much im- 
portance to those incidents. In Austria, 
in Russia, in Prussia, in all parts of Ger- 
many, in Italy, in short every where, is 
to be seen a general arming. 
Avstria.---At Vienna, the recall! of the 
laudwehr, lately disbanded, the opening 
of a new loan, the daily increasing pro- 
session of the discredit of the paper 
money, all announce the intention or the 
Strong Austrian columns 
are on their march to reinforce the numer- 
ous corps already assembled in Italy. It 
may be doubted whether they are destined 
‘or aggressive operations, or are merely 
uitended to keep in obedience Piedmont, 
"enoa, and the other parts of the Italian 
‘“rritory, where the clashing of interests 
may excite apprehensions of discontent. 
Nartes.—Amidst these preparations of 
Austria on the side of Italy, the King of 
Naples could not remain motionless. ‘This 
Prince, whose assistance the Allies had, 


| °1@ preceding occasion, invoked, whose 


‘egitimacy they had acknowledged, and 


_ “hose existence they had guaranteed, 


rould hot be ignorant that their policy, 
‘ice modified by different circumstances, 
‘ould have endangered his throne, if, too 


| ‘‘telligent to trast to their promises, he 
‘ad not known how to strengthen himself 


Me better foundations. Prudence has en- 
nee him to advance a few steps, to 
«tch events more closely, and the neces- 
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sity of covering his kingdom has. obliged 
him to take up military positions in the 
Roman States. 

Pruss1a.—The movements of Prussia 
are not less active. Every where the corps 
are completing. Oflicers on half-pay are 
ordered to join their corps: to accelerate 
their march, they grant them free posting ; 
aud this sacrifice, slight in appearance, 
but made by a calculating government, is 
uot a small proof of the interest which it 
attaches to the rapidity of its preparations. 

Sanpinra.—The first moment after your 
Majesty’s return, a Commandant of the 
British troops, in concert with the Go- 
vernor of the county of Nice, took pos- 
session of Monaco. By ancient treaties, 
renewed by the treaty of Paris, France 
alone has a right to place a garrison in 
that foriress. ‘The time of this occupa- 
tion by the Commandant of the English 
troops, sufficiently shows that he did this 
of himself, and without previous iustruc- 
tions frem his Government. France must 
demand satisfaction for this affair from 
the Courts of London and Turin. She 
must require the evacuation of Monaco, 
and its being given up to a French yarri- 
son conformably to treaties; but your 
Majesty will, doubtless, be of opinion, 
that this affair can only become a subject 
of explanation, considering that the deter- 
mination of the Sardinian Governor, and 
especially that of the English Comman- 
dant, have been accidental, and a sudden 
effect of the alarm occasioned by extra- 
ordinary movements. 

Sparn.—News from Spain, and an offi- 
cial letter from M. de Laval of the 28th 
March, state, that an army is to proceed 
to the line of the Pyrenees. The strength 
of that army will necessarily depend upon 
the internal situation of that monarch, 
and its ulterior movements upon the de- 
termination of the other States. France 
will remark that these orders were given 
upon the demand of the Duke and Duchess 
of Angouleme. Thus, in 1815, as in 
1793, it is the French Princes that invite 
foreigners into our territories. 

Tue Nerrarrtanps.—The assembling 
of troops of different nations in the new 
kingdom of the Netherlands, and the nu- 
merous debarcations of English troops, 
are known to your Majesty ; a particular 
fact is added to the doubts which these 
assemblages may give rise to, relative to 
the dispositiens of the Savereign of that 
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country. J am informed that a convoy of 
120 men and 12 oflicers, French prisoners 
from Russia, has becn stopped on the side 
of Turlemont. In waiting to derive cor- 
rect information on this point, and to de- 
mand, if necessary, redress for such a 
proceeding, I contine myself now to the 
statement of it to your Majesty, consider- 
ing the importance which it receives from 
its connection with other circumstances 
which are developed around us. 

Upon all parts of Kurope at once, they 
are arming or marching, or ready to march. 
And against whom are these armaments 
directed? Sire, it is your Majesty they 
name, but it is France that is threatened. 
The least favourable peace that the Powers 
ever dared to offer you, is that with 
which your Majesty contents yourself. 
Why do they not now wish what they sti- 
pulated at Chaumont,—what they ratified 
at Paris? It is 
Monarch, it is against the French na- 
tion, against the independence of the 
people, against all that is dearto us, all 
that we have acquired after twenty-five 
years of suffering and of glory, against our 
liberties, our institutions, that hostile pas- 
sions wish to make war: a part of the 
Bourbon family, and some men who have 
long ceased to be French, endeavour again 
to raise.al! the nations of Germany and the 
North, in the hope of returning a second 
time by force of arms on the soil which 
disclaims and wishes no lenger to receive 
them. ‘The same appeal has resounded 
for a moment in some countries of the 
South, and it is from Spanish troops that 
some people are redemanding the crown 
of France: it is a family again become pri- 
vate and solitary which thus implores the 
assistance -of foreigners. Where are the 
public functionaries, the troops of the line, 
the national guards, the private inhabi- 
tants, who have accompanied it in its flight 
beyond our frontiers? ‘To mean to re-es- 
tablish the Bourbons once more, would be 
to declare war on the whole French popu- 
lation. When your Majesty entered Paris 
with an escort of a few men; when Bor- 

* deaux, Toulouse, Marseilles, and all the 
South are disentangling themselves in one 
day from the snares laid for them, it is a mi- 
litarymovement that work these miracles ; 
or rather, is it not a national movement, a 
movement common to all French hearts, 
which mixes in one fecling the love of 


country and the lore of the Monarch who 





not then against the | 
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will know how to defend it? It will then}, 
to restore, to return upon us,a family whic) 
belongs neither to our age nor our wap. 
ners; which know neither how to appre. 
ciate the elevation of our souls, nor to 
comprehend the extent of our rights; i 
will be to replace on our necks the triple 
yoke of absolute monarchy, fanaticigy 
and feudality, that all Europe would ap. 
pear to give itself up to animmense rising? 
One would say, that France, contined 
within its ancient limits, while the limits of 
other powcrs have been prodigiously cx. 
tended,—that France, free, rich only in 
the great character which its revolutions 
have left, still holds too much space in the 
map of the world! Yes, if, contrary to 
the dearest wish of your Majesty, foreign 
Powers give the signal of a new war, itis 
France herself, it isthe whole nation whem 
they mean to attack, though they pretend 
only to attack its Sovereign, though they 
affect to separate the nation from the Em- 
peror. The contract of France with your 
Majesty is closer than any that ever united 
a nation to its Prince. ‘The people and 
the monarch can only have the same 
friends and the same enemies. Is the 
question one of mere personal provoca- 
tion between one Sovereign and ano- 
ther? That can be nothing else but an 
ordinary duel. What did Francis I. in 
his rage against Charles V.? Ile seit 
him a challenge. But to distinguish the 
chief of a nation from the nation itsclf, t 
protest that nothing is meant but agains! 
the person of the Prince, aud to march 


-against him ajone a million of men, i 
' ° 
playing 


too much with the cruelty 
of nations. The sole, the real objec! 
which the foreign powers can propose '° 
themselves on the hypothesis of a new 00% 
lition, must be the exhaustion, the degra 
dation of France; and to attain that 0) 
ject, the surest means in their view of it 
will be to impose upon it a governmes! 
without force and without energy. 
policy on their part, is not, besides, 
policy; the example has been given them 
by great masters. Thus the Romans . 
scribed such men as Mithridates and ~ 
comedes, while they covered with ye 
haughty protection the Attaluses and “a 
Prusiases, who priding themselves in! 

title of their freed-men, acknow! = 
that they only held from them their st 4 
and their crown. Thus the French 
tion would be assimilated to those 4*!# 
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‘he individual dispositions of particular 
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nations, to whom the caprice of Rome 
save for Kings, Princes whose submission 
and dependence were secure! In this 
view, the efforts which the Allied Powers 
may now attempt to make, would not 
have for their precise object to bring us 
hack under a dynasty rejected by public 
opinion. It would not be the Bourbons 
in particular whom they would wish to 
protect; for a long time past, their cause, 
abandoned by themselves, has been so by 
all Europe; and that unfortunate family 
has every where been subjected to a dis- 
dain but too cruel. The choice of the 
monarch whom they should place on the 
throne of France would be of little im- 
portance to the Allies, provided they saw 
there seated with him weakness and pusil- 
lanimity: this would be the most sensible 
outrage that could be done to the honour 
of a magnanimous and generous nation. 
ltisthat which has already most deeply 
wounded French hearts, and of which the 
renewal would be the most insupportable. 
Although in the latter months of 1813, 
that famous Declaration was published at 
Frankfort, by which it was solemnly an- 
nounced that they wished France .to be 
sreat, happy, and free, what was the re- 
‘ult of those pompous assurances? At the 
‘ame moment they violated the Swiss neu- 
trality. When, in short, on the French 
ail, in order to cool patriotism and to dis- 
organise the interior, they continued to 
promise to France an existence and liberal 
rl the events soon shewed what confi- 
ance was dud to such engagements Ein- 
‘ightened by experience, France has its 
‘yes opened; there is not one of its citi- 
‘cas Who does not observe and judge 
ni hat passes around it: inclosed within its 
‘cient frontier, when it cannat give of- 
fence to other governments, every attack 
‘samst its own sovereign is a tendency to 
‘iterfere in its internal affairs, and will 
cp only an attempt to divide its 
‘rength by civil war, and to complete its 
‘uin aud dismemberment. JHowever, Sire, 
‘Ci to this day, all is menace, and as yet 


‘ot wish that incidents proceeding from 


‘ommanders, either little scrupulous ob- 
me rex of the orders of their court, or too 
icy to anticipate their supposed inten- 
ons, should be considered as acts spring- 
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8 from the will of these powers, and as 
‘ving broke the state of peace. No offli- 
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cial act has proved the determination of a 
rupture. Weare reduced to vague con- 
jectures, to reports perhaps false. It ap- 
pears certain that on the 26th of Marcha 
new agreement was signed, in which the 
powers consecrated the former alliance of 
Chaumont. If the object of it is defen- 
sive, it enters into the views of your Ma- 
jesty yourself, and France has no cause to 
complain; if it were otherwise, it is the 
independence of the French nation which 
would be attacked, and France would 
know how to repel an agression so odious. 
The Prince Regent of England declares 
that he wishes, before he acts, to come to 
an understanding with the other powers. 
All those powers are armed, and they de- 
liberate. France, excluded from these 
deliberations of which it is the principal 
object; France alone deliberates, and is 
not yet armed. In circumstances so im- 
portant, in the midst of those uncertainties 
as to the real dispositions of foreign pow- 
ers, dispositions whose exterior acts are of 
a nature to authorise just alarms, the sen- 
timents and wishes of four Majesty for 
the maintenance of peace,and of the treaty 
of Paris, ought not to prevent legitimate 
precautions. I therefore think it my duty 
to call the aitention of your Majesty, and 
the reflections of your Council, to the 
measures which the preservation of her 
rights, the safety of her territory, and the 
defence of the national honour, ought ta 
dictate to France. 
(Signed) 
Cautrncourt, Duke of Vicenza. 





CIRCULAR ADDRESSED TO AMBASSADORS, 
MINISTERS, AND OTHER AGENTS OF 


FRANCE ABROAD. 
Paris, March 30, 1815. 

Sir.—The wishes of the French nation never 
ceased to recall the Sovereign of its choice, the 
only Prince who can guarantee to it the conser- 
vation of its liberty and independence. The 
Emperor appeared, and the royal government no 
longer exists, At the sight of the universal 
movement which carried both te people aul 
the army towards their legitimate Monarch, the 
family uf the Bourbons perceived that there re- 
mained no other course for them but to take 
refuge in a foreign conntry. They have quitted 
the French soil, without a — musket having 
been fired, or a drop of blood shed in their de- 
fence, The military household which accompa- 
nied them has collected at Bethune, where it 
declared its submission to the orders of the Em- 
peror. It has given up its horses and arms: 
more than half of it has entered our ranks; the 
rest, few in number, are to their homes, 
happy to find en asylum ia generosity of 




















































kis Imperial Majesty. The most profound tran 
guillity reigus throughout the whole extent of ihe 
empire. Every where the same cry ts beard ; wever 
di@4 a vation present the spectacle of more com- 
piete anavimity in the expression of its happiness 
amd joy. This great change has been only the 
werk of afew days. it is the finest triawph of the 
confidence of a monarch m the love of his peo- 
ple; it at the same time the most extraordi- 
nery act of the will of a nation which Knows its 
right» and its troe daties. The functions en. 
trusted to you by the royal government have 
terminated; and Iam about to take, without 
Gelay, the orders of his Majesty the Emperor, in 
order to aceredit a new lezation. You must 
vomediately, Str, assume the tri-colonred ceck- 
ade and camer it to be taken by the Frenchmen 
who are about yen. If, at the moment of quit- 


¢asion to see the Minister fer Foreign Affairs, | 
you vill wmform him that the Emperor bas no- | 


| France and Italy. 
| along been hostile towards him: those 


these more at heart than the maint-nance of 
peace: that his Majesty bas renounced = the 
plans of creatuess which he might have anteriosty 
termed = and that the system of tis Cabmet, as 
well «s the whele of the direction of affairs in 
France, is wpon a totally different principle. I 
cannot deubt, Sir, that you will consider it asa 
duty to make known to the Frenchmen about 


yor, the new situation of Fiance, and that im | 


whieh, according to our laws they fod them- 
scives placed, 
(Signed) 


CAULAINCOURT, Duke of 
Vicenza. 





ETITER, (THE ORIGINAL IN THE HAND- 
WRITING OF NAPOLEON), ADDRESSED TO 
ALL THE SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE. 


Sir, my Brother! You will have learned in 
the course of the last month ary return on the 
swres of France, my entrance into daris, and 
the departureot the family of the Bourbons, The 
trne nature of these events must now be known to 
your Majesty. They are the werk of an irresistable 
ptrues, the work of the nnanimons will of a great 
pation, Whick knows ifs duties end its right~. The 
dynasty, which force bad impased an the Fri uch 
agra was no lonrer made for it: the Bour 

swoukl pot accord with its sentiments or 
its manners: France has separated itself from 
them. Its voice called for a deliserer. ‘The ex 


pectation which decided me to make the greatest | 


of sacrifices was disappointed. I came, and 
trom the pomt where I touched the shore the 
love of my people carried me cven to the bosom 
of my capital, ‘The first duty of my heart is to 
repay se much affection by the maintenance of 
au howourable tranquillity. ‘The re-establish- 
yuent of the Imperial Throne was necessary for 
the happiness of Frenchmen. My dearest 
thought, is, at the same time, to make it useful 
to the securing of the repere of Eurepe. Suf- 
ficient glory bas adorwed by turns the flags of 
diferent nations, The vicissitudes of fortane 
have caused sufficient great reverses to succeed 
to great successes. A finer firid is now open 
for sovercigns, and I am the first to enter it. 
After having presented to the world the specta- 
ele of great combats, it will be more delightful in 
future, to know ne other rivalry except that ot the 


advantages of peace, no other strwggle cxcept the 
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sacred stregste for the happiness of Gur peop}. 
France is gla:ite proclaim with frankness this buble 
end of ail 1. wishes, Jealous of its mdepende-, 


most absolute respect for the i lence ¢ 
other natiows : & such, as Ehave a happe cons. 
dence, shall be the personal sentiments ot yo; 
Majesty, the geweral tranquillity is secured io; , 
long time ; and justice, seated on the contives o; 
different states, will alone suffice to guard the; 
frontiers. I seize with eagerness, &c. &e.” 

* Paris, April 4.” (Signed) “ NAPOLEOX> 





Tut Emperor Napotroy. 
No event, in the history of the world, 





b ' ever c ise to so m spece lati 7 
fing the Court where you reside, you have oc- | ever gave rise to so uch pecelation, ¢ 


so great a diversity of opinion as the event 
of Napoleon’s abdication of the thrones of 
Those who had al! 


who abused him wher he was fighting uo- 
der the banners of republicanism ; those 
who called him a!! sorts ef names when, 
as First Consul, he led the French armies 
| to victory; those who calumniated hin 
because he defeated the enemies of France 
even after he assumed the title an. dignity 
| of an Emperor; those, in short, who, from 
first to last, have hated and detested this 
extraordinary man, and who took every 
| opportunity to shew their rancour and 
| malice against him. All this tribe of ¥i- 

pers, who have always been, and still ar, 
| very numerous, were forward in maintaiv- 
"ing that Napoleon resigned his crown and 
| consented to retire to Elba, because he 
| had been defeated by the Allies; because 
| his marshals and his army had deserted 
him; and because ke had for ever lost the 
| affections of the people of France, in cov- 
| sequence of his alledged tyranny and o)- 
| pression.— Nothing appeared so clear t° 
| these sagacious politicians, nothing so ¢e'- 
tain, at the time, as that Napoleon owed 
his misfortunes to these causes, and that 
it was impossible he could ever recover 
his fallen fortunes. Had ¢he statements 
which these men set forth been frue, 5 
unquestionable that their conclusions 
would have been just ; but.as these ste'c- 
meats were altogether the result of malic’, 
as they were from the beginning, and = 
through, dictated by a hatred of libert), 
and of every man who gave it supe’ 
their conclusions have proved as fallacie¥® 
as the premises upon which they wer 
founded.—It was with a partial and ar 
judiced eye they viewed the conduct ° 








Napoleon, in whatever situation _ 








the imvariable principle of its policy will be 1. 
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viaced.—It was impessible, therefore, 
‘hey could be correct either as to his mo- 
tives of action er the consequences likely 
‘o result from the step which he took. It 
is pretty certain also that the abdication 
of Napoleon was ana event which his ene- 
mies little expected. They could. not 
conceive how a man that had been so long 
‘ccustomed to dispose of crowns at plea- 
sure, could so far become the master of 
himself; could so readily subdae, what 
they calledyhis inordinate ambitivn , could 
bring his mind so easily to abandon the 
splendour, the dignity, the glory that is 
supposed, by its votaries, to accompany 
royalty. They had no conception, no 
idea that Napoleon, the haughty, the des- 
potic Napoleon, the slave of every vile 
and despicable passion, was capable of 
conquering himself, and of voluntarily re- 
inguishing empire over a nation so pow- 
erful and so celebrated as that of France. 
Therefore these vile detractors of his 


fame, confounded at the unexpected event, . 


had determined never to give him credit 
for auy one act of his life ; these hired ca- 
lumniators resolved, the moment they had 
in some measure recovered from their stu- 
por, to give Napoleon no quarter. He 
was a coward, a paltroon, a contemptible 
fellow. —A thousand anecdotes were in- 
vented, to shew that he had resigned his 
crown merely to insure his personal safety ; 
that he had preferred a secure retreat to 
the welfare of his old and faithful ad- 
herents; and that, when the means of 
Wiping off the disgrace, which this shame- 
ful conduct entailed upon him; when he 
was urged by his nearest and dearest 
friends to imitate the example of the an- 
cient Roman heroes, and to close his ca- 
reer by what they ironically denominated, 
adeed worthy of his great name, he cow- 
ardly rejected the proposal, shrunk from 
the appearance of death, which he had so 
often braved in a thousand forms, and 
Sought a hiding place, frem the scrutiny 
and contempt of honourable minds, on a 
barren and inaccessible rock in the Ocean. 
—Thus it was that the haters of Napo- 
leon explained his motives of action; thus 
it was that they scrutinized his conduct.— 
The reader who was accustomed at that 
period to attend to the remarks which I 
offered on this subject, will not fail to re- 
collect that [ ventured, notwithstanding 
the almost universally prevailing clamour 
against Napoleon, te oppose this. orer- 
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whelming torrent of maliguity, of pre- 
judice, of malice, and of misrepresenta- 
tion. I denied that Napoleon had ever 
been defeated in the field. He, no doubt, 
found it necessary to retreat after the bat- 
tle of Leipsic. But this, confessedly, was 
occasioned by the defection of his Allies, 
who weat over to the Confederates in the 
heat of the engagement. Even the trea- 
son which led to this disaster did not pre- 
vent Napoleon carrying of the greater 
part of his faithful troops, a cireumstance 
which could not have happened had he 
suffered a defeat. During the six weeks 
he resisted, with a handful of men, the 
whole combined forces of Lurope, in their 
attempts to reach Paris, he was on all oc- 
casions successful when he could bring 
his opponents to face him in battle. The 
astonishing skill, and undaunted bravery 
which he displayed in that campaign, with 
so fearful an odds against him, would have 
been sufiicient to immertalize his name as 
a warrior, had he done nothing else to in- 
sure the suffrages of posterity. It was in 
this light I viewed him at the time. It 
was in language similar to this that I con- 
veyed my ideas of his astonishing exploits ; 
and when at last he was forced to give up 
the contest, I hesitated not to attribute 
this to treason, to foul and premeditated 
treason, on the part of those in whom he 
had placed implicit confidence. Still it 
was in his power, I remarked, to proloug 
hostilities, even after the Allies gat pos- 
session of the capital. He had, I stated, a 
considerable force under his immediate 
command, which, with the troops occupy- 
ing the garrisons, and acting in other parts 
of France, would have formed an army, 
wholly attached to his person, sufficiently 
formidable to make head against the in- 
vaders. With this force, i observed, it 
wa. in his power to render a contest. for 
the government of the country a matter at 
least of considerahle doubt, had he not 
preferred the tranquillity and the pros- 
perity of France to his own individual 
rights. The Allied Powers had declared 
that they would not enter upon terms with 
Napoleon, or any of his family. This 
was making it a personal quarrel, which 
would have led immediately to a civil war 
in France. ‘To avoid this, I said, Napo- 
leon readily abandoned all his pretentions 
to the crown, agreed to.accept a pension 
for himself and house, and to become an 
exile, in order to give Gee vation an oppor 
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tunity of choosing another ruler. T also 
remarked, that the conditions of the treaty 
of Fontainbleau was such, as clearly 
shewed that the Allies still considered 
him a formidable personage, whom it was 
desirable to get rid of almost upon any 
terms ; that, instead of having been dictated 
to, Napoleon had proposed the articles 
of the treaty, which the Allies considered 
it prudent to accept, rather than risk a re- 
newal of the contest with a man who had 
so often made them feel the fatal effects of 
opposing his measures. In fact, had not 
Napoleon obtained a victory over himself ; 
had he not preferred the happiness of 
France to his own immediate interest, a 
struggle for authority might have com- 
menced, more fatal to the country than all 
she had endured in the course of the reyo- 
lution. With these views it might have 
been easy for me to have predicted the re- 
turn of Napoleon, had it been safe in the 
then state of Europe to hint at such an 
event. Bat whatever danger there might 
have been in avowing this opinion, I knew 
that there was none in being persuaded in 
my own mind that he would be recalled 
by the people of France. I never once 
doubted this, though, I confess, it hap- 
pened ata period when I least looked for 
it, and has been attended with conse- 
quences more favorable to liberty than my 
most sanguine expectations had led me to 
expect. But while the fact of Napoleon’s 
restoration, proves the correctness of my 
former views as to that particular, it has also 
brought to light a mass of evidence as to 
the real causes of his abdication, and the 
highly favorable terms he obtained from 
the Allies, which completely lays open 
the falsehoods of his traducers, and gives 
to my original speculations on these topics 
an importance which I scarcely calculated 
they ever would receive. I had no means 
of discovering the motives which influ- 
enced the Allies, or any part of their deli- 
berations; but, from what has been re- 
peatediy stated by Ministers, in both 
houses of Parliament,—from official papers 
laid on the table of the House of Com- 
mons—and from the important French 
documents inserted above, it is perfectly 
obvious that my remarks at the time of 
Napoleon’s abdication, were as correct as 
if I had been fully acquainted with the 
discussions which led to the treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau. Infact, it now appears that 


JUS 


Napoleon in the light of a defeated or , 
degraded Monarch, with whom no chanco. 
of recovery remained. On the contrary. 
it is plainly admitted, that the advantage. 
ous terms which he obtained, were tie 
consequence of his being then too formida. 
ble to temporize with, and too much the 
idol of the army to think of prescribing 
any other conditions to him than what, jy 
the circumstances, were honourable and 
just. ‘The particular acts of treason, 
which paralized the efforts of Napoleon, 
have also been distinctly admitted by those 
who formerly denied them. All this, | 
'amaware, has not resulted from a desire 
to do justice to that great character. Iie 
never would, I am satisfied, have been able 
to draw from his enemies an acknowledg- 
ment of the truth, had they not found this 
acknowledgment necessary to their own 
justification. But in whatever way the 
truth has come out, it is now before the 
public, and ought to have the effect, at 
least, of undeéceiving them, of opening 
their eyes to the villainous efforts which 
are every day making, by a base and cor- 
rupted press, to involve us ina new war 
with France. All that these hirelings 
said as to the causes of Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion; all the lies they invented to make it 
be believed, that he was deserted by his 
army, and hated by the people; all and 
every one of these falsehoods and calum- 
nies have now been exposed and refuted, 
and that by the publication of documents 
which cannot be controverted, and which 
always command the highest assent. But 
sincerely as I wish these facts to produce 
a corresponding effect, I am much afraid 
that the attempts again making to mislead 
the public mind, will counteract every en- 
deavour of mine to dispose them to peace- 
able pursuits. How, indeed, can it be 
otherwise, when the mass of the people are 
so fickle and inconsistent. They cry for 
war: nothing will satisfy them but inter- 
minable war; yet, with the same breath, 
they grumble and fret against the taxes, 
without which it is impossible for any set 
of men to carry on war. They would 
have Napoleon destroyed; they would 
have France degraded and partitioned ; 
but although they know that these things 
cannot even be attempted without money; 
that new and large loans must be reso 

to, that the assessed taxes must be greatly 
increased to pay the interest of these, and 
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the Allied Sovereigns neither considered 





that the Income Tax, that. tax which 
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has already been denominated a “ high- 


P sayman’s tax’ by the supporters. of 


the “ Social System,” is to be renewed 


| with allits terrors. Although they have 


already felt, and must again feel the per- 
nicious effects of these measures, even 
should the country continue in a state of 


F peace, they still baw] out for war, for the 


punishment of the “ rebels” in france, 
for the overthrow of those institutions 
which have exalted France to so lofty a 


pinnacle, and for the destruction of that 


man who has endeared himself to the 


‘whole nation, by uniformly protecting 


these institutions. All this the encmies of 
France, and of liberty, demand at the 
hands of ministers, and yet they are so 
unreasonable as to complain because they 
are called upon to contribute the means 
by which alone their wishes are to be ac- 
complished. If we are to have war with 
France, [ am satisfied that neither ten nor 


' fifteen per cent. on income will be safii- 


cient to support it for any length of time. 
According to present appearances, France 


_ will not be very speedily reduced. It will 


take twenty per cent. at least to accom- 


| plish this, if ever it is accomplished. Let 


those then, who cry for war, who cant in- 
cessantly about the establishment of the 
“Social System,” and the preservation of 
our “ holy religion,” look to this.---They 
are, at this moment, more likely than ever 


to see the flames of war rekindled in Eu- 


trope ; but while they feel so much gratifi- 
fafion in this, let them at least be 
thankful to those who have been the cause 


| of it. Let those who are active in endea- 


‘ouring to bring ona war, have all the 
money they desire. It is by money only 
that the means of prosecuting the war can 


be procured. How senseless, how stupid, 


how inconsistent it is in us te expect war, 
and not expect that we will be called on 
{0 pay for it. | 


~ nee 





Peace orn War. 


Mr. Cosserr,—If ever there was a 


itime when the interests of mankind im- 


periously called on the advocates of peace 
‘0 exert their influence, the present is that 


tme. You, Sir, have raised your power- 


~ Voice in her defence, in a manner truly 
nournnee to your character, and worthy 

° apprebation of every friend to hu- 
‘anity. Be not weary in well doing. 





While hope remains, put forth your manly 
strength ; unite firmness with moderation ; 
convincing argumcut with eloquence ; and 
continue to demonstrate to the divided 
world, that Peace is better than War.— 
No period, in the annals of history, affords 
to the contemplative mind a collection of 
events so great in magnitude, so extensive 
in their interests, or so awful in their con- 
sequences, as those which at this moment 
agitate Europe. It is not the concern of a 
single nation, or the interest of this gene- 
ration only, but the prosperity and happi- 
ness of nations unborn, of ages yet to 
come, thai are involved in the doubtful 
determination ofa few individuals.— What 
heart, possessed of a single spark of hu. 
manity, does not sicken when he views the 
sanguinary Proclamation issued at Vien- 
na? Are our principles and dispositions 
to be guided by the hostile spirit it 
breathes ?—Are we to draw our rules of 
morality aud justice from thence ?—Does 
the happiness of society and the world de. 
pend on doing evil that good may come? 
—If ever a public declaration merited 
universal censure, surely this of all others 
demands it. Are these the specimens of 
moderation procceding from the * Deli- 
verers of Europe ?”"—What awful conse- 
quences may we not expect, if the same 
spirit is to pervade our councils, and go- 
vern our national divisions ?—It appears 
to me, Sir, that this is the momentous pe- 
riod, when the inhabitants of the country 
should step forward to implore and peti- 
tion Parliament, to avert the melancholy 
calamities a new war would inevitably pro- 
duce.—I admit that recent circumstances 
do not give us much encouragement to be- 
lieve the voice of the people would be ef- 
fectually regarded; yet the late unsuccess- 
ful attempt is not without important ad- 
vantages, in as much as it has, in my opi- 
nion, done more to convince the bulk of 
mankind of the absolute necessity of Par- 
liamentary Reform than any single event 
during a long period of time.—A few more 
such refusals against the public will, might 
excite a spirit and an energy in the nation 
which would command attention.—If the 
public feeling is not moved, on the present 
occasion, to express its disapprobation at 
threatened hostilities, the administration 
of the country will be more excusable by 
resolving on prosecuting a war. Of what 
real advantage will it be to this nation 


that the Bourbon family should again re- 
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ascend the throne of France? Has the | is disputed, or an opposite principle rp. 

former sway of that House proved so bene- | cognised, the nation admit it is alread: co 
ficial to England? Are we compensated | enslaved, and has nothing to expect py; 

for the immense expenditure of treasure, | oppression, taxation, and cruelty, [,¢ Vor. X 
and the waste of lives it has cost Great | the question be dispassionately asked: Me vate: 
Britain, in fruitless attempts to re-establish | Shall we gain by recommencing hostij- ae 
the Bourbons? Is the interest of a single | ties against France? Shall we look bac! — 
foreign family to rise paramount to the in- | to the last twenty-five years, and, by this 

terest of a whole Empire? What can so| retrospect, fortify our minds and stimy. 

far infatuate the minds of the enemies of | late our desires to a fresh combat? Wj) MER 
peace? Is it the genuine love they bear | the millions of money expended, the jp- On the 

to Louis, or the real hatred they feel to | calculable number of lives lost, the in- | oe 
Napoleon? Are these causes sufficient | creased paupers throughout every city, Refor 
why the blood of England should again | town, village, or hamlet ; will these exci: at 
flow in torrents? Is the war faction so} with ardour the mind to renewed acts ¢ GenTLes 
sure of success as to leave no fearful doubts | desolating slaughter? Will the moraj Amon: 
of accomplishing thcir wishes? Is Bona- | scnse be improved, and the best feelings of nity ther 
parte a novice in the art of war, or so/| humanity advanced ? Will our character exception 
feeble a politician as to be unable to guide | as a nation professing christianity exen. bnd their 
the immense power which 25 millions of | plify the charities of that religion we boast? for war: 
people have placed in his hands? Because | Judging from past conduct, we seem to ostile. te 
of his former momentary humiliation, a | imagine war a necessary good, rather tha: Merchant 
humiliation ascribed to one rash enter- | the greatest evil that can afflict a nation. men in Ti 
prise, are we to calculate on a repetition} Are we desirous for the reyisitation of the Biihe Bore 
of such fortuitous events? Experience, | Income Tax, the loss of eommerce, andthe Bi but, thou 
the best instructor, will correct his impe- | depression of public spirit? Such cons hope of st 
tuous judgment, and influence him to more | quences are inseparable with a state of ahing o1 
caution. His situation at this moment, is | warfare.—If the contest. once begins, who Bieision, tc 
far different to that in which he stoed} can say where it will end? We may fiat. vived, ay 
after his return from. Russia. Not less} ter ourselves it will be of short duration. BiMerstancir 
than 200,000 soldiers, prisoners from va- | —This delusive hope existed in the con- re, used 
rious nations, have returned to France. | mencement of the former war ; yet it con- upt factic 
Nearly the whole, it may fairly be pre- | tinued for a quarter of a century. [s BiMijurious ; 
sumed, will gladly rejoin their old idolized | England now in equal condition to sup- large, a! 
Captai,. He has also possession of all the | ply the Allies with money. The wealth han to ye 
well fortified places throughout the Empire. | of Ragland must flow, otherwise the com As to { 
‘The wonderful enterprize, from Elba to | bat will be of short continvance. But chy mn what gi 
Paris, without the slightest opposition, | should England provide for the expences luse is tl 
‘must inspire a military ardour through | of other nations? Has she a deeper a ot injures 
every rank in the army, and diffuse a mar- | terest at stake then they have? Or does n official 
tial glory over the whole nation.—If any | she entertain a greater hate to the power udjoined | 
act can give a just title to a crown, it must | of France? Is not our former useless ith Mare 
be the voice of the people. This voice has prodigality, by which our national debt is ight have 
been plainly manifested throughont all | so enormously increased, sufficient to re in th 
France.—Never was there a more unequi- | check further subsidies? Are ovr pu hat, the 
voca! proof exhibited to the world. The expences never to be ceconomized? ¥ rance has 
unanimity of the French people, is the! must we-run the desperate hazard of unt ows all 
best pledge of Buonaparte’s strength, and | yersa] ruin, which, in my humble opinion, rance de 
ultimate success. The same principle} may be awfully demonstrated in the pre ed, her r 
that gave to the House of Brunswick the | secution of another war with France : Paris 5 
throne of England, justifies Napoleon's Iam, &e. | id our a 
claim to the throne of France. The So. Mencator 

vereign will of the people is the only foun- my 

tain of ‘egitimate authority. If this right | Birmingham, 12th April. 






